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doomed him to social inferiority unless some merciful
dispensation should reverse Fate's decrees. In Cis-
leithania or Austria the more cosmopolitan attitude
of the regime gradually provided more scope for
Czechs or Slovenes to advance without becoming
Germanized, and towards 1914 there was more and
more talk of a Swiss system for Austria. But again
some of the Germans in Austria, unlike the Germans
in Switzerland, felt too certain of their social and
general superiority to allow such a thing to develop,
though the Keichsrat, the Austrian Parliament, between
the introduction of universal suffrage in 1907 and the
outbreak of war, had something of the face of a multi-
national federal assembly.
Thus in the years preceding 1914, and especially
after 1908, the Slav and Roumanian majority in
Austria-Hungary was bitterly discontented, and the
Habsburg Empire had collapsed before the Armistice
without any help from the Peace Conference, which is
unjustly blamed for breaking it up. Though pros-
perity was great and increasing in pre-war days, social
inequality was great too, and the conditions in which
the working-classes lived in centres of luxury like
Vienna or Carlsbad was appalling. This was not,
however, so deeply resented as the poverty of to-day,
which, following the social upheavals all over Europe
between 1917 and 1920 and a far wider acceptance of
the ideal of social justice, is robbed of pre-war excuses;
pre-war poverty, therefore, has now been forgotten.
In fact, in setting up the new Successor States, which
were directed by the enemies of the old feudal classes,
the peacemakers positively facilitated a certain degree
of salutary reform.